MILTON'S IDEALS

Evangelical and Nonconformist England and in the
whole of Scotland has been his observance of Sunday,
Sabbath, the Lord's Day.

Classical learning which had furnished the key
with which the early Reformers unlocked the gate of
the giant's castle became suspect. Fox and others dis-
trusted Universities. You remember Addison's story
of the young man who, during the Commonwealth,
went up to the University Vith a good cargo of
Latin and Greek', and found when he appeared be-
fore the 'famous Independent minister' then head of
the College that 'his Latin and Greek stood him in
little stead; he was to give an account only of the
state of his soul; whether he was of the number of the
elect; what was the occasion of his conversion; upon
what day of the month, and what hour of the day it
happened; how it was carried on and when completed.
The whole examination was summed up with one
short question, namely, whether he was prepared for
death?'i

But Humanism was not dead. For Sidney, for
Ben Jonson, for Milton, learning and virtue had a
close connection. Each of them judged it impossible
for any man 'to be a good poet without being first a
good man'. In this spirit Milton composed his earlier
as well as his later poems. And Milton, like Dante,
had looked for a Renaissance, a Reformation at once
in Letters, in the State, and in the Church. For him
the meeting of the Long Parliament had been what
the entry of Henry VII. into Italy had been for Dante.
It was to inaugurate a 'reformation of reformation' in
Church and State. Each was to be allotted its due
place. He could not forgive even Cromwell that he
granted tithes to the clergy. His own idea was a well-
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